Warnings! 


@ Consumer Product Safety 
Commission (CPSC) warns con- 
sumers, mobile home manufactur- 
ers & distributors & gas companies 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Nebraska & North & South Dakota 
that a blue colored gas-leak-detec- 
tor fluid distributed since 1972 by 
L. P. Gas Equipment Inc., St. 
Paul, MN, can corrode brass fit- 
tings & lead to hazardous gas leaks 
& subsequent fires & explosions. 


Any person or company that 
has used this detector fluid on 
brass connectors should have the 
piping inspected immediately for 
corrosion or discoloration. The 
connectors should be replaced as 
quickly as possible. 


Consumers in these states who 
have had gas appliances installed 
or inspected for leaks since 1972 
should contact the company that 
installed the product or their local 
gas company for an immediate 
inspection. The corrosion appar- 
ently is due to the presence of 
ammonia in the fluid. For further 
information, call CPSC’s toll-free 
hotline, 800-638-2666 (Maryland 
residents call 800-492-2937). 


@ Consumer Product Safety 
Commission (CPSC) announces 
that Kemp Shredder Co. is offer- 
ing a free corrective kit for its 
compost & leaf shredders (model 
numbers SKO, 60 6-0 & 6-04) to 
reduce possible injury to users. 
Uncorrected models are a poten- 
tial safety hazard because the 
user’s hand could be drawn into 
the shredding machinery when a 
stick or branch is inserted at a 
certain angle. Model numbers are 
on the shredder nameplate. Con- 
sumers who have not been noti- 
fied about the corrective kit by 
Kemp. should write to Kemp 
Shredder Co., Box 6275, Erie, PA 
16512, or call the CPSC hot line: 
800-638-2666 (Maryland residents 
call 800-492-2937). 


@ Coast Guard warns owners 
of all gasoline powered boats 
with self-contained terneplate fuel 
tanks that these tanks might leak. 
A substantial number of fires & 
explosions of gasoline powered 
boats were the result of fuel leaks 
from terneplate tanks, according to 
Coast Guard. Terneplate fuel tanks 
are made of steel & coated with a 
lead-tin alloy, There is a tendency 
toward corrosion, Coast Guard rec- 
ommends that these tanks be in- 
spected for rust or corrosion at 
least once a year. Consumers in- 
stalling new fuel tanks should not 
use ones of ternplate. 
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Home canning 


According to Virginia Knauer, Special Assistant to the President 
for Consumer Affairs, the home canning material supply outlook for 1975 
is brighter than for 1974, but it will depend upon such factors as avail- 
ability of energy supplies, efficient production of materials & production 
personnel. Home canning material usually consists of jars, lids with a 
sealing compound & screw bands. There should be a sufficient supply of 
new jars & new lids packed with new screw bands. Production plans by 
all major manufacturers call for a total production of over 400 million 
jar & lid units. Outlook for replacement supplies of lids (these are not 
reusable although screw bands are) is less promising. According to 
estimates supplied to Office of Consumer Affairs (OCA) by manufacturers, 
supply of replacement lids will be tight this year. Total production of 
replacement lids & bands will be about 1.6 billion. Estimates of demand 
for replacement lids this year vary from a low of .95 billion to a maximum 
of 2.85 billion. 

Because some canning materials will be tight again this year, Mrs. 
Knauer urges consumers not to hoard existing supplies & not to start 
panic buying. She explained that it is customary for home canning manu- 
facturers to ship south first, & then north as the spring & summer seasons 
advance. Mrs. Knauer says: “Supplies will be available to all parts of 
the country sometime before & continuing throughout the canning season. 
Buy only what you need. Leave some for the next gardener. Only in this 


way will there be enough for everyone who plans to can the products of 
his garden.” 


Federal food facts 


Following publications are available from Consumer Information, 
Dept. CN, Pueblo, CO 81009. 


Family Fare—A Guide to Good Nutrition, $1. 

Fats in Food & Diet (includes cholesterol content chart), 30¢. 

Feeding a Crowd (safety tips for preparing & serving food for a party), 
free. 

Freezing Combination Main Dishes, 30¢. 

Growing Vegetables in the Home Garden, 80¢. 

Home Canning of Fruits & Vegetables, 45¢. 

Home Freezing of Fruits & Vegetables, 65¢. 

How To Buy Meat for Your Freezer, 35¢. 

How To Make Jellies, Jams & Preserves at Home, 40¢. 

Keeping the Bad Bugs Out Naturally, free. 

Let’s Cook Fish, $1.25. 

Minigardens for Vegetables, 30¢. 

Nutrition Labeling—Terms You Should Know, free. 

Organic & Inorganic Food, free. 

Safe Use of Pesticides, free. 

Seasoning With Herbs & Spices, free. 

What To Do When Your Freezer Stops, free. 
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Computer in the supermarket 


That new symbol you have been seeing on many 
foods is a forecast of changes to come in your super- 
market. The rectangle of thick-&-thin bars & spaces 
(“streaks”) is the code—Universal Product Code 
(UPC)—the food industry is using to identify the 
thousands of products sold in supermarkets. Under 
UPC, every product has its own coded symbol, & 
so has every manufacturer. 


With the help of UPC, the food industry 
plans to computerize the process of checking out 
your supermarket order. Here’s how it works in 
a store with computer checkout equipment: 


At each checkout lane, there is an electronic 
cash register that is hooked up to a computer. Built 
into each checkout counter is a scanner—a laser 
beam that can “read” the UPC symbols that are 
being printed on more & more products. As you 
unload your order, the clerk slides each item’s UPC 
symbol over the scanner. The beam sends the 


item’s code to the store’s central computer, which 
sends back the item’s price. Almost immediately, 
you can see the item’s description & price flashed 
on a viewing screen at the checkout stand. The 
price & description of each item you buy are printed 
on the register tape. It all happens instantly. 


Industry believes that the computerized super- 
market will offer consumers faster checkouts—& 
will also streamline many behind-the-scenes opera- 
tions, such as inventory control. Increased efficiency, 
says industry, can result in better service & per- 
haps, in time, in lower or stabilized food prices. 


Many consumer groups, however, have some 
doubts about automated supermarkets. Although 
they do see some advantages for consumers, they 
see drawbacks, too—especially the fact that the 
UPC code makes it unnecessary for supermarkets 
to mark prices on each item. 


Office of Consumer Affairs (OCA) Director 
Virginia Knauer has received many inquiries from 
consumers on this issue and has stressed the need 
for industry to consult consumers while planning 
& experimenting so that consumer preferences can 
be considered effectively. 


Mrs. Knauer advises consumers: 


® Form your own opinion by trying the com- 
puterized supermarket if one is in your community. 

@ Express your opinion by talking to a super- 
market representative, by filling out a questionnaire 
or by writing the company. 

® Consider working with your local consumer 


organization if you feel strongly about computer- 
ized checkout. 
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Advantages of UPC 


@ Checkout process should be faster since clerk 
does not have to read prices & ring up items. 

® Checkout process will be more accurate since 
computer-registered prices are virtually error-proof. 
Also, computer can automatically & accurately han- 
dle special situations, such as sale prices, coupon 
discounts, bottle returns, taxable items, food stamps 
& “3-for” items that may become separated. 

® Consumer’s register tape will provide accu- 
rate & detailed record of each purchase, including 
description as well as price of item. This will help 
budgeting & comparison shopping in the future. 

® Check-cashing process will be fast since it 
will be automatically okayed by computer. 

@ Supermarket can cut or stabilize costs be- 
cause UPC code makes it unnecessary to stamp 
prices on each item. For consumers’ use, prices 
will be posted on shelves as part of unit pricing. 

® Computer will also improve supermarket’s 
capacity to keep track of inventory, tally consumer 
brand & size preferences & reorder stock. 

® Increased efficiency in these & other store 
opeartions should result in better service & addi- 
tional savings that could be passed along to con- 
sumers. 


Disadvantages of UPC 


® Shopping without price-markings on items 
can be confusing, time-consuming & expensive. How 
is the shopper to know that the price recorded 
electronically on the register is accurate if the price 
is not marked on the product? Price marks also 
are needed to maintain consumers’ price awareness 
&—when back at home—to compare prices with 
items bought previously. (Consumers can still have 
price marking—even with UPC—if they insist on 
it, according to consumer advocates. Consumers 
need to convince industry that price marking is an 
essential consumer service—a cost not to be cut.) 

® Setting up a computerized supermarket is 
expensive. Higher food prices may result. 

® Industry has given consumers no assurance 
that food prices will actually be lowered if stores 
do save money from computerization. 

® Errors might be made by programmers who 
feed price information into the computers. Some 
consumers fear deliberate discrepancies between 
shelf prices & computer programmed prices. 

®@ Since electronic cash registers are expensive, 
stores may cut down on checkout lanes. 

® Under some computer systems, the register 
tape does not include the size & brand name—less 
useful for budgeting & comparison shopping. 

® Consumers need safeguards to be certain that 
the computer’s information on their credit standing 
will be kept private. 
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Forming a food coop 


Across the country, consumers are getting to- 
gether to form food cooperatives (coops) as one 
means to cut food costs. Office of Consumer Affairs 
(OCA) has received inquiries about forming coops, 
how they work & their advantages & disadvantages. 
CONSUMER NEWS responds to these inquiries 


First, how are they formed? 


To begin with, you will need about 10 to 12 
families. This will give you sufficient buying power 
to buy a number of commodities in lots, which is 
what you will have to do in most product categories. 


A small group of around 10 families will also 
be easier to manage. You need to start small until 
you’re thoroughly familiar with a coop operation. 


Next you have to give job assignments to some 
of the members with the understanding that these 
assignments will vary from week to week so that 
the work burden is equally shared. As most of the 
coop work is done during the day, the workers will 
ordinarily be wives who are not employed outside 
the home. The job assignments are as follows: 


1. Coordinator. This position is somewhat com- 
parable to the manager of a store. The coordinator’s 
main assignment is to give order forms to all the 
members [see below], obtain the weekly price list- 
ings from wholesalers, give this information to the 
members, collect members’ orders & money & see 
that other assignments are carried out, obtaining 
substitutes where necessary. The coordinator will 
also have to ask members to check whether they 
will or will not accept additional purchases in a 
particular product line. This information will allow 
the coordinator to “juggle” the orders to make a 
full lot purchase. (Wholesalers generally do not sell 
individual units. They sell in lots, such as 48 pine- 
apples, a crate of 15 dozen eggs, a case of 24 cans 
of pears.) If the coordinator determines that a few 
extra purchases will be necessary to make a full 
lot, she adds the appropriate amount to the order. 
The coordinator strikes a total of all orders & gives 
this information to the buyer. Individual member 
order forms are given to the cashier, & the cashier 
will, in turn, pass the orders on to the sorters. 


2. Buyer. The person filling this position re- 
ceives the price schedule from the coordinator &, 
the day before purchasing from wholesalers, com- 
pares these quoted prices with prices at the retail 
level. The reason for this is that prices vary from 
day to day, & every so often commodities are lower 
at retail than at wholesale. The buyer is the one 
responsible for making the purchase from whole- 
salers. On behalf of the members, the buyer has 
to decide whether a recent price rise on the whole- 
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sale level is so high as to require cancellation of a 
sale. The buyer goes with the driver. 


3. Driver. The driver takes the cashier to the 
wholesalers & helps the buyer load wholesaler lots 
into the car. A stationwagon or van is necessary. 
Also, a driver’s helper might be needed to help carry 
goods. The driver takes the goods to a central loca- 
tion, a garage or basement, where members will 
meet later to pick up their orders. 


4. Cashier. As prices vary from day to day, 
the cashier has to determine the exact prices to be 
charged members. The cashier receives the price 
quotes from the buyer, then figures out—on the 
basis of orders & money advanced—what each per- 
son owes or what amount should be refunded. An 
adding machine or calculator is necessary. 


5. Sorters. As the goods received will be in lots, 
the lots will have to be broken up into individual 
orders. Sorters receive members’ order forms from 
the cashier. Members have to give sorters enough 
bags, boxes & egg cartons to hold their orders. 


6. Baby sitters. Generally, a coop has mothers 
with small children. Members take turns baby sit- 
ting so that others can fill other job assignments. 


Those are the basic job assignments. Once 
these are given, your next step is to visit, not call, 
wholesalers to make buying & selling arrange- 
ments. You will find wholesalers—meat, poultry, 
seafood, fruit & vegetable, dairy, canned goods— 
listed in the yellow pages. Wholesalers will not deal 
with you initially over the phone, but most will 
work with you if you pay with cash or certified 
check. They will give you a form or invoice that 
shows the commodities for sale & the lots in which 
they have to be bought. A blank is located next to 
the product so you can mark the latest price. You 
can use lot forms from individual wholesalers to 


compile order forms for your coop—something like 
this: 


Est. Est. 
Quantity Unit Total Quant. [ 
Ordered Price Price Description _ How Sold Rec'd, Price 
Asparagus 
_ Apples 


Stayman Red Del Bushel 


Apple Cider (Gallon) 
Cloudy Preserv_ 4 gallons 
Bananas (lb. ) 40/l1t 

_~ Broccolibunch 

"| arge Eggs (dozen 
Mayonnaise (quart 


gallons 
rOTAI 
5% Surcharge 
GRAND TOTAI 
‘Surcharge will cover driver's gasoline and supplies needed by coop. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Food coop: advantages & disadvantages 


(Continued from page 3) 
Now, what are the advantages & disadvantages? 
The most obvious advantage, of course, is that 
you do save money, the total savings depending upon 
what you buy & how your other food buying habits 
are affected. You will find great savings for some 
food products—as much as 30 to 50%. If you don’t 
count the cost of your labor, you should save 
considerably. 


Another advantage is the quality of produce, 
eggs & a few other commodities. These products 
have not spent any time on the shelves, & therefore, 
they are fresher & taste better. 


Last (some coop members put it first), your 
coop should develop a fine sense of community. By 
working & planning together you instill a spirit of 
neighborliness that is sometimes missing in our so- 


ciety. “It’s better than playing bridge” is an oft- 


heard statement. 


There are disadvantages. The savings you 
achieve on your food bill results from the fact that 
you have replaced the work performed by the re- 
tailer with your own work. It is hard work. Your 
wholesaler may require you to show up—in ware- 
house areas that might be considered unsafe—early 
in the morning. More than one woman has com- 
plained about her sore back, a result of carrying 
orange crates around. Figuring out members’ bills 
& orders is nerve-racking. 


Your choice of goods will be sharply limited, un- 


less your coop expands to a considerable degree 
(which will create more management & labor prob- 
lems). Your choice will be limited because you 
have to buy in lots, & you can only buy so many lots 
with a dozen families or so. However, some coop 
members see this limited choice as an advantage 
because buyers stick only to basic commodities & 
overlook costlier convenience items. 


Another obvious disadvantage is inconvenience. 
It’s much easier to let the retail outlet do all the 
work for you, neatly packaging all your goods. 
With a coop, you are trading your labor, time & 
convenience for savings. You will have to decide if 
you wish to make the trade. 


These are the main advantages & disadvan- 
tages. There are some other cautionary notes. Until 
your members get the hang of it, they will make 
mistakes. Overcharging & undercharging frequently 
occur when an operation first stars. Sorters make 
mistakes. So your members should be understanding. 


Second, for some members the coops are too 
much work or too inconvenient. They will drop out, 
& there shouldn’t be any hard feelings. For every 
member who drops out, you probably have 5 or 6 
new ones clamoring to get in. 


Third, it’s best to keep your coop limited in 
numbers until you have the buying, selling & trans- 
portation problems developed into a science. If 
neighborhood pressure becomes too great, invite one 
or 2 couples to observe your operation so they can 
start their own. 
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